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Part-time 

learning 

increases 

An  increasing  number  of 
Perth  and  Huron  County  resi- 
dents are  taking  advantage  of 
part-time  learning  opportuni- 
ties available  through  Cones- 
toga College.  This  increase 
has  not  just  happened  this 
autumn,  but  is  a part  of  a 
pattern  established  over  the 
iast  three  years,  according  to 
Bob  Simpson,  Conestoga’s 
manager  of  employer-based 
training  for  the  two  counties. 

Simpson  cites  three  main 
reasons  for  the  increase;  the 
development  of  new  courses  to 
meet  learning  needs,  the  ex- 
pansion of  activities  geared  to 
specific  businesses  and  indus- 
tries, and  the  increase  in 
so-called  satellite  locations 
(non-campus  community  sites 
where  the  college  offers 
courses). 

Computer  learning  is  one 
area  of  growth.  The  college 
has  introduced  courses  such  as 
Data  Processing  Concepts, 
Computer  Literacy  for  the 
Office,  and  the  popular  Com- 
puter Literacy  Workshops.  In 
addition,  both  the  Stratford 
and  Clinton  campuses  now 
have  fully-operational  com- 
puter labs. 

In  the  area  of  courses  for 
business  and  industries,  activ- 
ity has  grown  under  a variety 
of  government-sponsored  pro- 
grams designed  to  upgrade 
and  advance  employee  skills. 

One  program  - Training  in 
Business  and  Industry  (TIBI) 

- saw  Huron  County  activity 
double  and  Perth  County  ac- 
tivity rise  by  41  per  cent  in  the 
past  year.  Simpson  expects 
this  growth  to  continue  and 
comments,  “Industries  are 
now  more  aware  of  what  we 
have  to  offer  in  this  area  and 
clearly  see  the  benefits  of 
these  programs  to  them  and 
their  employees  with  regard  to 
better  productivity  and  tech- 
nological survival.” 

Although  the  Stratford  and 
Clinton  campuses  remain  the 
focal  points  for  activity  by  the 
college’s  continuing  education 
and  employer-based  training 
departments,  satellite  loca- 
tions operate  in  Goderich, 
Wingham,  Mitchell,  Milver- 
ton, St.  Mary’s,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  other  Perth  and 
Huron  communities. 

This  outreach  effort  has 
resulted  in  more  people  taking 
advantage  of  skills  learning 
opportunities  either  for  per- 
sonal growth  or  for  career 
advancement. 


Smile 

People  usually  get  what’s 
coming  to  them  - unless  it’s 
been  mailed. 


Graduates- wait  in  the  v^ings. 

Nearly  1,000  graduate 


About  970  graduates  were 
honored  at  Conestoga’s  16th 
Convocation  on  Sat.  Nov.  24  at 
the  Conestoga  Centre  in  Kitch- 
ener. 

Graduates  representing  all 
six  Conestoga  campuses, 
Cambridge,  Clinton,  Doon 
(Kitchener),  Guelph,  Strat- 
ford and  Waterloo,  received 
their  diplomas  or  certificates 
and  were  “invested  with  the 
College  liripipe.” 

The  liripipe,  which  recog- 
nizes attainment  of  excellence 
and  signifies  readiness  to  play 
a role  in  the  working  world,  is 
a band  of  velvet  worn  draped 
over  the  left  shoulder.  Use  of 
the  liripipe  in  the  Ontario 
college  system  originated  at 
Conestoga. 

The  guest  speaker.  Dr. 
Harry  C.  Parrott,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre  and 
former  provincial  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  and 
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Musical  Notes 

Glenn  Chatten's  pub  and 
Doug  and  the  Slugs’  new 
record  are  reviewed.  Page 
5. 


Combat  Challenge 

Simulated  wars  occur 
regularly  in  the  Survival 
Game.  Page  6. 


Minister  of  the  Environment, 
was  presented  with  an  honor- 
ary College  Shield  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  service  to  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Parrott  told  graduates  that 
Conestoga  was  first  on  his  list 
when  he  was  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  mainly 
because  of  the  “magnetic  per- 
sonality of  your  president,  Ken 
Hunter.” 

During  his  speech,  Parrott 
suggested  graduates  consider 
three  stepping  stones.  The 
first  stepping  stone  he  men- 
tioned was  home,  family  and 
loved  ones.  He  said  the  second 
stepping  stone  was  profession- 
al career  and  the  third  the 
ability  to  help  the  communi- 
ty. 

Parrott  said  while  snobbery 
was  present  at  the  university 
level  “community  college 
graduates  invariably  are 
practical  people  and  the  com- 
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munity  at  large  is  all  the 
better  for  it.” 

In  conclusion,  Parrott  told 
graduates  his  wish  for  their 
graduation  day  was  “that  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  and 
join  that  elite  class  of  people 
known  as  common  folk.” 

Graduates  who  achieved  the 
President’s  Honor  List  for 
academic  excellence,  “A”  or 
equivalent  in  all  courses  of 
their  final  year  of  study,  were 
recognized  and  President 
Hunter  presented  them  with 
Guild  Shields. 

Attendance  at  the  Fall  Con- 
vocation was  approximately 
1,600.  A reception  was  held 
after  the  ceremony  for  the 
graduates  and  their  guests.  It 
took  place  at  the  Doon 
campus. 

Tentative  Convocation  dates 
set  for  1985  and  1986  are  June 
15,  1985  for  the  spring  Convo- 
cation and  Nov.  30  for  the  fall. 


Dribblers  Lose 

The  men's  basketball  squad 
dropped  its  home  opener  to 
Centennial.  Page  7. 


Condor  Squawk 

The  name  "Condors"  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  as  a 
varsity  nickname.  Page  7. 


Smokeless 

section 

wanted 

Brian  Hershey,  a second- 
year  nursing  student  at  Doon 
Campus  is  trying  to  establish  a 
non-smoking  area  in  the  cafe- 
teria. 

Hershey  believes  there  are 
many  reasons  for  setting  up 
such  a section,  but  the  main 
reason  is  that  smoking  is  a 
discomfort  to  non-smokers. 
Also  Hershey  believes  that 
second-hand  smoke  is  hazard- 
ous to  your  health. 

So  far  he  has  met  with  Mac 
Rostance,  manager  of  physical 
resources  at  Doon  Campus,  to 
discuss  the  idea.  According  to 
Hershey,  Rostance  was  in 
favor  of  the  plan. 

He  also  spoke  to  Jackie  Van 
Trigt,  manger  of  Beaver 
Foods,  and  she  was  also  in 
favor  of  the  idea. 

Hershey  has  went  through 
the  appropriate  channels  to  set 
up  the  non-smokng  area  and 
now  he  wants  to  put  the 
question  to  you,  the  student 
body. 

“I  have  faith  in  people,  that 
they  will  be  sensitive  to  each 
other  and  be  able  to  cooper- 
ate,” Hershey  said. 

Guelph  campus  has  a non- 
smoking area  and  according  to 
Bernadette  Kane,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Guelph  student 
Association,  “we  do  have  a 
part  of  our  cafeteria  as  a 
non-smoking  area.  It’s  not 
really  enforced  much,  but 
most  of  the  students  stick  to 
it.” 

She  doesn’t  know  how  long 
the  non-smoking  section  has 
existed,  but  Kane  said  it  ws 
there  when  she  started  her 
course  three  years  ago. 


Former 

dean 

jailed 

A former  dean  of  Sheridan 
College’s  school  of  business 
has  been  ordered  to  pay 
$12,000  in  unpaid  income  taxes 
or  spend  six  months  in  jail. 

Rudolph  Zabel,  56,  of  Oak- 
ville, Ont.,  pleaded  guilty  to 
failing  to  report  taxable  in- 
come of  more  than  $37,000 
between  1979  and  1981,  and 
falsely  claiming  expenses  of 
more  than  $1,900  during  1979. 

Zabel,  who  was  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  college’s  business 
school  for  14  years,  resigned 
as  dean  in  1981  when  an 
investment  club  he  headed  at 
the  college  lost  about  $375,000 
in  one  year,  a Globe  and  Mail 
report  said. 
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Hoaxes  were  not  funny 

Two  separate  incidents  in  Britain  which  occurred  about  a 
month  apart  give  us  a small  indication  of  what  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  to  deal  with. 

In  October,  the  French  embassy  in  London  decided  to  “test” 
the  British  security  systems  which  patrol  the  embassies.  Some 
French  aides  planted  several  packages  of  dummy  explosives 
and  then  asked  Scotland  Yard  to  send  a few  bobbies  to  make  sure 
the  building  was  secure  for  a meeting.  Sure  enough,  the  police 
discovered  the  fake  bombs  and  it  didn’t  take  them  long  to  figure 
out  that  they  were  being  set  up.  One  news  source  described  the 
incident  as  “an  embarrassment  on  both  sides  of  the  English 
Channel,”  Ha!  Ha!  What  a jolly  joke! 

Two  weeks  ago,  a lunatic  fringe,  which  has  organized  to 
prevent  the  scientific  experiments  on  animals,  announced  that 
several  Mars  chocolate  bars  had  been  laced  with  rat  poison  as  a 
protest  against  the  Mars  company  financing  various  animal 
experiments.  After  two  days  and  some  10  million  Mars  bars  were 
removed  from  store  shelves,  a member  of  the  organization 
declared  that  the  entire  story  was  a hoax  to  draw  attention  to  the 
chocolate  company’s  involvement  in  the  science  game.  Ha!  Ha! 
Another  jolly  joke! 

It  makes  one  wonder  how  fast  the  British  police  will  act  the 
next  time  someone  discovers  what  they  think  is  a real  bomb  at 
the  French  embassy  or  what  they  think  is  a tampered  candy 
bar. 

Such  ridiculous  stunts  deserve  severe  punishment.  Those 
involved  should  spend  a little  time  in  prison.  Now  that  would  be 
funny  indeed! 

Gun  ban  triggers  outcry 

When  Pinedale,  Wyoming  mayor  Bill  Hout  proposed  and 
eventually  passed  a bylaw  prohibiting  people  from  taking  guns 
into  the  town’s  three  taverns,  he  did  not  realize  how  many  people 
would  be  affected.  Well,  nobody  really  cares,  do  they?  Tell  the 
citizens  of  Pinedale  that.  They  don’t  like  the  bylaw  at  all. 

Although  the  proposal  was  passed  in  the  town  council  on  Nov. 
5,  one  councilman  who  is  vehemently  opposed,  has  raised  the 
town’s  ire,  and  he  plans  to  change  it. 

Apparently,  people  have  been  walking  into  the  bars  with  guns 
strapped  to  their  waists,  and  Mayor  Hout  has  stated  that 
“alcohol  and  guns  don’t  mix.”  I wonder  where  he’s  been?  The 
proposal  should  have  been  passed  a long  time  ago.  After  all,  it  is 
1984  in  Wyoming  too,  isn’t  it? 

The  opponent  of  this  bylaw,  Larry  Beck,  a National  Rifle 
Association  member  who  retired  from  the  navy  2'/^  years  ago, 
says  he  has  the  town’s  support,  not  the  mayor’s. 

Beck  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  “no  one  can  remember  a 
gunshot  incident  in  this  town,  and  a doctor  who’s  been  here  for  20 
years  tells  me  he’s  never  treated  a gunshot  wound  from  a 
bar.” 

One  wonders  what  will  happen  on  Dec.  3 when  the  bylaw  goes 
to  the  town  council  for  a second  vote.  A good,  old-fashioned 
shoot-out  like  in  the  wild  west?  No  wonder  nobody  cares  about 
Pinedale,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  T may  be  a fraud 

Is  the  legend  of  Mr.  T baloney? 

The  famous  Mr.  T plays  the  role  of  B.A.  Baracus  on  the 
popular  show  The  A-Team.  Before  that,  he  played  Sylvester 
Stallone’s  scary  boxing  opponent  in  Rocky  III.  More  recently,  he 
played  a do-gooder  in  the  television  movie:  The  Toughest  Man  In 
The  World.  His  do-gooder  role  passes  on  into  his  Mr.  T cartoons 
where  he  tells  his  viewers  the  right  things  to  do.  In  reality,  is  Mr. 
T a do-gooder  or  is  he  just  a good  actor? 

According  to  his  two  brothers  and  three  sisters,  his  new 
autobiography,  Mr.  T:  The  Man  With  The  Gold,  is  a complete  lie. 
They  told  People  magazine  that  his  autobiography  was  more 
fiction  than  fact. 

His  brother,  Nate  Tero,  said  that  Mr.  T doesn’t  just  take  the 
truth  and  stretch  it.  He  turns  it  inside  out. 

Angie  Tero  said  stories  of  his  taking  vengeance  on 
neighborhood  criminals  who  robbed  his  mother  and  stealing  food 
for  the  family,  weren’t  true. 

So  what  does  the  great  Mr.  T say  about  it  all?  “I’ll  be  like 
Jesus.  If  people  say  bad  things  about  me.  I’ll,  say  nothing.  M> 
family  says  I’m  lying.  I say  that’s  what  they  say.  I don’t  de- 
fend.” 

Let’s  hope  for  his  family’s  sake  he  is  lying. .unless  they  take 
after  their  brother  in  the  muscle  department. 


Prof  sees  literacy  crisis 


CBC  plans 
nuclear 
shows 

Starting  Dec.  16,  CBC  Radio 
170  will  begin  a series  on 
working  and  living  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  programs, 
which  centre  on  the  human 
side  of  the  story,  will  run  until 
Dec.  18. 

From  Dec.  16  to  Dec.  18  the 
program  At  Work  In  The 
Fields  Of  The  Bomb  can  be 
heard  at  9:05  p.m.  The  pro- 
gram will  discuss  the  impact 
of  the  atom  on  men  and 
women  who  work  on  nuclear 
projects  and  those  who  live 
nearby  nuclear  factories. 

On  Dec.  16,  the  program  The 
H-Bomb  Factories  will  discuss 
where  the  factories  are  and 
what  goes  on  inside  them.  The 
Dec.  17  program.  At  Close 
Quarters,  focuses  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  bomb.  Workers  and 
neighbors,  who  live  close  by, 
will  tell  what  it’s  like.  Big 
Gods  And  Little  People,  the 
Dec.  18  program,  includes 
talks  with  clergymen,  weapon 
designers,  artists  and  chil- 
dren. 

Besides  nuclear  weapons 
programs,  CBC  will  have  pro- 
grams on  fantastic  literature 
on  Dec.  19,  and  Dec.  20  will  be 
the  beginning  of  programs 
discussing  childbearing,  child- 
birth, and  mother-child  rela- 
tionships. 

The  host  of  these  shows  will 
be  Lister  Sinclair.  The  execu- 
tive producer  is  Bernie  Lucht. 

Bursaries 

available 

Bursary  applications  are 
now  available  at  the  Student 
Services  and  Information  Cen- 
tre. 

Bursaries  are  awarded  to 
students  who  demonstrate  a 
financial  need  and  acceptable 
scholastic  progress  in  their 
program  of  study. 

According  to  Joan  Maga- 
zine, applications  should  be  in 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Wedding 
was  held 

Conestoga’s  Guelph  campus 
was  the  setting  for  an  Oct.  3 
wedding  reception. 

Elena  Boldea  and  Vasile 
Campean,  two  English-As-A- 
Second-Language  students 
from  Romania,  were  married 
at  Guelph  City  Hall  and  their 
luncheon  reception  was  later 
held  at  the  Guelph  campus. 

President  Hunter  attended 
the  reception  and  offered  a 
toast  to  the  bride  and  groom. 


Mailbox 

Rock  buff  beefs 

John  Robertson’s  review  of 
I.Q.  2000  Rock  Trivia  (Nov.  19) 
obviously  showed  his  lack  of 
musical  knowledge. 

The  range  of  his  musical 
knowledge  probably  could  not 
pass  the  Top  40. 

I played  Rock  Trivia  one 
evening  with  “a  group  of 
fanatical  rock  music  buffs” 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

It’s  too  bad  the  questions  are 
too  tough  for  an  average  Joe 
like  John  Robertson. 

Steve  Hodgson 


Students  attending  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United 
States  are  “facing  a literacy 
crisis”  because  of  meagre 
writing  experiences,  says  Ti- 
mothy C.  Gabriel,  a freshman 
composition  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Hartford. 

Gabriel  says  that  college 
students  are  not  illiterate,  but 
“the  surface  of  their  writing  is 
marred  by  innumerable  errors 
in  grammar,  punctuation  and 
spelling. 

“If  their  writing  is  not  rid- 
dled with  mechanical  errors,  it 
is  often  semiliterate  mush: 
weak,  simple  sentences  strung 
together  one  after  another, 
saying  nothing  beyond  the 
obvious,  intended  to  displease 


no  one  by  saying  nothing 
Writing  that  is  technically 
correct  and  yet  conveys  noth- 
ing of  value  from  one  human 
to  another  is  just  as  problem- 
atic as  error-riddled  writing.” 
Gabriel  sees  no  impending 
solution  to  the  problem.  “The 
simple  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
simple  and  easy  solution  to  the 
literacy  problem.  It  is  deep- 
rooted,  pervasive  and  not 
amenable  to  a quick  fix.  To 
become  literate,  students 
must  read  and  write  exten- 
sively in  many  courses,  for  all 
their  years  of  schooling.  Stu- 
dents need  to  write  journals, 
stories,  in-class  compositions, 
research  papers,  arguments, 
and  essays.” 


Spoke  is  not  a puppet! 

Publicity  is  a strange  commodity.  Give  a person,  or  a group  of 
persons,  some  “good  ink”  and  they  heap  praise  on  you  and 
consider  you  a buddy.  But  heaven  forbid,  make  a few  negative 
comments  and  all  of  a sudden  you’re  a nonperson,  not  worth  the 
shoes  you’re  standing  in. 

A perfect  case  in  point  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  fluctuating 
attitudes  of  certain  persons  involved  with  Conestoga’s  athletic 
department.  When  the  sports  reporters  were  covering  the 
successful  Condor  golf  and  soccer  teams  and  revelling  in  their 
accomplishments,  we  were  often  told  we  were  “doing  a great 
job.”  However,  after  the  Nov.  19  edition  of  Spoke  carried  story 
that  was  critical  of  the  (iismal  performances  of  the  hockey 
Condors. ..well,  that  “just  wasn’t  good  journalism.” 

It  is  apparent  that  these  certain  individuals  are  under  the 
misconception  that  Spoke  is  a mouthpiece  for  the  athletic 
department.  Specifically,  if  the  Condors  win,  we’re  supposed  to 
set  the  story  in  three  inch  headlines  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  Conestoga  is  God’s  gift  to  sports.  But  if  they  lose,  the  story 
should  run  only  one  or  two  sentences,  or  be  dismissed  al- 
together. 

Hogwash!  Spoke  never  has  been  or  never  will  be  in  cahoots 
with  the  athletic  department’s  P.R.  personnel.  Every  sports 
reporter’s  job  is  to  give  an  accurate  and  fair  account  of  the  game 
which  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  The  Spoke  staff  member  was 
criticized  for  being  “too  negative”  about  Conestoga’s  humiliat- 
ing 17-4  loss  to  Georgian  College  on  Oct.  31.  How  on  earth  can 
you  be  positive  and  honest  at  the  same  time  after  such  a 
drubbing?  The  only  positive  thing  about  the  game  was  that  they 
didn’t  lose  17-0. 

The  athletic  department  people  who  were  displeased  with  the 
remarks  made  in  the  Nov.  19  issue  were  instructed  to  voice  their 
complaints  in  a letter  to  the  editor,  which  we  at  Spoke  would 
gladly  print.  To  date,  we  have  received  no  such  correspond- 
ence. 

Maybe  if  the  hockey  team  wants  some  “good  ink”  they 
shouldn’t  write  letters,  but  take  a more  direct  route-win  a game 

now  and  then.  t u u * j * 

John  Robertson,  editor 


Managing 
Student  Stress 


Forget  what  fun  was  all  about? 

Managing  student  stress  is  a 2 hour  workshop 
which  focuses  on  some  of  the  skills  needed  to 
combat  the  stress  most  of  us  feel  at  this  time  of  the 
school  year.  The  workshop  offers  you,  as  students, 
an  opportunity  to: 

-Learn  about  your  stress 
-Have  some  fun 

-Develop  some  skills  for  dealing  with  your 
stress 

-Meet  other  students 


* Tuesday,  December  11,  4:30-6:30  * 

* or  Thursday,  December  13,  3:30-5:30  * 


Sign  up  in  the  Students  Services  Office  in 
advance 
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Volunteering  helps  job  chances 


Students  may  improve 
their  chances  of  getting  the  job 
they  are  working  so  hard  for  at 
Conestoga  by  volunteering  in 
their  spare  time. 

The  volunteer  placement 
service  tries  to  match  individ- 
ual’s interests  and  skills  with 
the  right  kind  of  volunteer 
work. 

This  service  deals  only  with 
non-profit  organizations  and 
currently  has  115  organiza- 
tions to  which  they  supply 
volunteers.  Volunteering  stu- 
dents can  find  work  in  such 
areas  as  health,  education, 
culture,  justice,  social  ser- 
vices, recreation,  public  rela- 
tions and  the  list  goes  on. 

Reva  Cooper,  co-ordinator 
of  volunteer  placement  ser- 
vices, said  students  come  in 
mainly  for  volunteer  work  in 
recreation,  social  services, 
psychology,  and  clerical.  Cur- 
rently 28  per  cent  using  this 
service  are  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  24.  Cooper  also  said 
many  of  the  places  offer  some 
kind  of  training  program. 

In  the  office,  of  volunteer 
placement  services,  is  a job 
description  board  as  well  as  an 
employment  book.  Any  stu- 
dent can  go  in  and  look  at  the 


more  than  2,000  job  descrip- 
tions on  the  board.  If  a partic- 
ular job  wanted  by  someone 
isn’t  op  the  board,  the  people 

phone  around  to  see  if  there  is 
anything  available  in  the  posi- 
tion requested. 

If  students  aren’t  sure  about 
what  kind  of  volunteer  work 
they  want,  they  can  make  an 
appointment  at  the  office  for 
an  interview.  The  purpose  of 
the  interview  is  to  find  out 
what  the  student’s  interests, 
likes  and  dislikes  are.  They 
al.so  help  guide  you  into  the 
right  position. 

The  office  also  follows  up  on 
each  volunteer  to  see  that  the 
right  match  was  made.  They 
check  to  see  that  the  volunteer 
is  enjoying  his  job. 

Something  students  may  not 
think  about,  is  volunteering  in 
an  area  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  their  career  choice 
for  experience.  Many  places 
advertising  for  jobs  are  a 
let-down  because  they  always 
ask  for  experience  which 
many  students  don’t  have. 

“Volunteering  often  gives 
good  experience,’’  Sharon 
Keogh  said,  placement  officer 

at  career  services.  “Often  the 


organization  doesn’t  have  a lot 
of  people  to  do  the  work, 
therefore,  each  person  gets 
experience  doing  jobs  they 
wouldn’t  normally  do  if  they 
were  getting  paid.’’ 

Organizations  that  operate 
using  mainly  volunteers  use 
those  people  to  their  fullest 
potential.  They  do  any  kind  of 
jobs  available. 

Although  career  services 
isn’t  directly  involved  in  vol- 
unteering, because  they  con- 
centrate on  finding  jobs  for 
graduates,  they  sometimes  list 
volunteer  work  that  is  avail- 
able for  students. 

Carol  Gregory,  counsellor  at 
student  services,  agrees  any 
type  of  volunteering  may  help 
when  looking  for  a job.  “Vol- 
unteering shows  that  you  care 
about  other  people  and  are 
willing  to  donate  some  unsel- 
fish time,”  Gregory  said. 

Student  services  handles  the 
students  who  volunteer  to  read 
to  the  college’s  blind  students. 
The  response  to  the  ads  for 
readers  is  usually  large,  Gre- 
gory said. 

At  the  year-end  banquet  for 
the  volunteers,  they  are  urged 
to  list  their  volunteer  work  on 
their  resumes. 


■ Board 
starts  fund 

The  most  encouraging  news 
heard  at  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors meeting  held  last  Monday 
night  was  of  an  emergency 
fund  for  students  who  may 
have  problems  stretching 
their  OSAP  money  until  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  on  May 
17. 

The  money  donated  by  fac- 
ulty members,  the  same  ones 
who  were  on  strike  three 
weeks  ago,  will  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  board. 
“I  would  like  to  commend 
those  people  who  are  making 
an  effort  to  help  students.  If  a 
student  needs  $50  or  $60  to  tide 
him  over  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  then  he  or  she  will  feel 
secure  knowing  that  the 
money  is  there,”  said  Veroni- 
ca Kerr,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

It  will  be  worth  the  pain  of 
an  extra  two  weeks  because 
the  latest  job  placement  fig- 
ures show  that  93  percent  of  all 
Conestoga  graduates  this  year 
have  found  jobs  but  not  all  of 
them  are  related  to  their  field 
of  study.  The  percentage  at 
this  time  last  year  was  92.6. 

That  was  the  only  good  news 
at  the  meeting.  This  year,  259 
students,  29  more  than  last 
year,  have  withdrawn  from 
their  course.  The  final  total 
will  be  known  on  Nov.  30,  the 
last  day  for  withdrawal.  The 
Board  predicts  that  all  the 
students  will  attempt  to  get 
their  full  tuition  back.  Kenneth 
E.  Hunter,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  declined 
to  say  whether  the  increase 
was  caused  by  the  strike.  “To 
attribute  the  increase  to  any 
specific  cause  would  be  pure 
speculation,”  he  said. 

And,  on  a final  note,  the 
board  told  of  some  hews  that  is 
probably  known  to  most  of  us 
already.  Most  of  Conestoga’s 
students  have  returned, 
classes  are  going  ahead  as 
usual  with  a minimum  of 
difficulty.  The  only  reschedul- 
ing is  that  of  extending  the 
school  year  into  the  first  two 
weeks  of  May  and  cancelling 
study  week. 


Graphics  award 
presented  to  student 


Lisa  Middleton,  a first  year 
graphic  design  and  advertis- 
ing student  at  Boon  Campus, 
received  a $200  cheque  from 
Roger  Farwell  an  area  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  of  Horton 
and  Ball;  Walter,  Fedy, 
McCargar  and  Hachborn. 

Lisa  received  the  cheque  for 
her  design  of  a Christmas 
card.  Her  card  was  of  a 


mother  holding  a baby  and 
was  done  in  blue  and  black.  It 
took  Lisa  45  hours  to  design 
and  create  the  card. 

Horton  and  Ball  will  be 
printing  the  card  and  wilt  be 
sending  it  to  their  clients 
throughout  the  world. 

At  present  the  company  is 
designing  and  constructing  a 
control  tower  in  Hamilton  at 
the  airport. 


Lisa  Middleton  receives  her  award  from  Roger  Farwell. 


NOON  FITNESS 


NEW  TIME’ 


Mon  - Wed  - Fri 
12:35  - 1:10  p.m. 
Nov.  12  • Dec.  14 


TONE  MUSCLES 
LOSE  WEIGHT 
INCREASE  ENERGY 


GOOD  MUSIC 

IT’S  free 

Have  a Fun-Fit  Time  !? 

Sign-Up  at  the 

CONESTOGA  RECREATION  CENTRE 

DSA 

QUEBEC  WINTER 

CARNIVAL 

Fab.  7-  lO 

Midnight  Depar+iire 

5l35“,u,d 

includes : 

•round  -trip 
■fra  ns  po  r -fa-fi  o n 

■ 2,  nigh'ts 
accom  moda'tion  s 
a-t  Quebec  Hilton 

§50“  deposi-f  nsc^Lured  by  DEC.  J3-fh . 

Don  + delay  - reserve  your 
' space  today 

Regis+er  m -fhe  Ac-hvifies  Office. 


i 


I 


Buy  one  Mozza 
burger,  get  one 
free,  at  the  regular 
price.  Offer  good 
until  Dec.  9. 

I One  coupon  per  person 

I 237  Hespeler  Rd.  Cambridge  Fairview  Mall 
I Burlington  Eatons  Mall  Stone  Rd.  Mall  Guelph 

! i 
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A group  of  Humanist  demonstrate  at  a rally. 

Humanist  Party  seeks  young  members 


A newly-formed  group  call- 
ing itself  “The  Humanist 
Party  Of  Ontario”  is  busy 
visiting  colleges  trying  to  get 
young  people  involved  in  their 
organization. 

According  to  a party  spokes- 
man, the  Humanists  formed 
because  they  “weren’t  satis- 


fied with  the  direction  the 
other  parties  were  leading 
us.” 

Party  literature  says  the 
Humanist  Party  bases  its  pro- 
posals “on  definitive  princi- 
ples of  which  the  human  being 
is  the  central  value.  The  party 
opposes  all  forms  of  descri- 


mination  and  places  people 
above  the  profit  motive  or  the 
state.” 

Organizing  meetings  were 
held  at  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo on  Nov.  23  followed  by 
an  open  house  the  next  day  at 
the  party’s  headquarters  on 
Duke  Street  in  Kitchener. 


Jusf  because  fhcre  isn't 
a Spring  Bneak 
Doesn't  mean  yea  have  -fo 
stay  home  . . . 

JOIK  THE  fAlTY! 

Fab  7-10:  QUEBEC  WINTER  CfiRNIVflL 

$135  guad  includes  Z nigh+s 
accommodations  ^ highway 
coach  tran  s porta 1 1 o n 


SKI 

TRIP 


Mar.  1-3  SMUGGLERS  NOTCH,  VI 

$160* includes  transpor-fation 
accommodations  f lifts 
for  Saturday  $ Sunday 

nar  28-31:  NEW  YORK  CITY 

§1 60.*quad  i n cl  ud  es 
3 nights  acCornrr;odafion<5 
^ -fransportaf ion 

DETAILS  IN  ACTIVITIES 

9R  PRICES  FOB  SKI  TRIP  ^ NEW  YORK  CITT  ARE  FF DOON 

STUDENTS  ONU.V  j OTHERS  ADD  ^20.®® 


CASUAL  TALK 

Christmas  time 
brings  good  wine 

by  Mary  Jane  Rahn 

Well  hello  again.  I m not  sure  if  perhaps  1 shouldn’t  be 
wishing  you  a Merry  Christmas  as  that  seems  to  be  the 
commercial  message  these  days.  But  I think  its’  a bit 
early,  so  I’ll  just  say  hello. 

Have  you  though,  since  we’re  on  the  topic  of  Christmas, 
noticed  that  the  Christmas  spirit  is  upon  us?  Like  it  or 
not,  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Santa  Claus  parade  has  come 
and  gone  and  the  city  streets  are  already  decked  out  in 
holiday  gear.  As  well,  one  of  the  local  nurseries  has  a 
display  of  25,000  Christmas  Poinsettia  plants,  which  by 
the  way,  are  beatiful  if  you  have  a chance  to  see  them. 

I really  hate  to  agree  with  the  majority,  especially 
those  over  40  who  tend  to  relish  the  thought  of  being 
Scrooges,  but  it  does  certainly  seem  that  Christmas  is 
upon  us  earlier  and  earlier  with  each  passing  year.  Now, 
I’m  not  saying  this  is  necessarily  bad,  for  indeed  I think 
it’s  nice  to  fill  the  hearts  of  people  with  a little  Christmas 
cheer,  but  after  all,  it’s  still  November  and  the  snow  has 
yet  to  fall. 

I guess  the  true  indication  of  the  encroaching  yuletide 
is  undoubtedly  the  shopping  plazas.  As  of  Dec.  1 they  will 
leave  their  doors  open  in  the  evening  so  cheery  shoppers 
can  shop  their  little  hearts  out.  If  you  detect  a note  of 
sarcasm,  in  my  words,  it’s  because  there  is  a note  of 
sarcasm  in  my  words.  To  me,  there  is  no  poorer  example 
of  the  hypocracy  of  the  Christmas  spirit  than  that  seen  in 
the  Christmas  shopper. 

Now,  I’m  not  talking  about  those  of  us  who  go  out  each 
year  with  our  gift  list  and  limited  budget.  I’m  talking 
about  the  people  who  begin  their  Christmas  shopping  with 
the  Boxing  Day  sales  and  continue  until  Christmas  Eve. 
These  are  the  shoppers  who,  around  mid-November,  get 
downright  pushy. 

If  they’re  not  pushing  shopping  carts,  they’re  pushing 
baby  buggies.  And  if  they’re  not  pushing  buggies,  they’re 
pushing  walkers.  And  if  they’re  not  pushing  walkers, 
they’re  pushing  each  other.  It’s  disgusting  and,  in  the 
simple  yet  indisputable  words  of  an  old  friend  of  mine:  “I 
spit.” 

But  amidst  all  the  hustle  and  bustle  ot  the  oncoming 
Christmas  season  springs  forth  one  tiny  drop  of  cheer, 
which,  inspite  of  its  early  arrival  and  short  lifespan,  still 
bears  the  stamp  of  approval  and  brings  out  the  Christmas 
spirit  in  everyone.  No,  I’m  not  talking  about  the  spirit  of 
giving  or  anything  hokey  like  that;  I’m  talking  about  the 
spirit  Beaujolais  Nouveau  or  Camay  Nouveau,  the 
Canadian  rendition  of  the  French  “Nectar  of  the  Gods.” 
Perhaps  you  heard  about  it  on  the  radio,  or  maybe 
you’re  one  of  the  lucky  few  who  found  it  in  one  of  the  two 
liquor  stores  in  this  area  offering  it.  Well,  if  you  found  it  - 
congratulations.  If  you  missed  it,  tough  luck,  you’ll  have 
to  wait  until  next  year.  But  believe  me,  it’s  worth  the 
wait.  As  one  who  remained  a virgin  to  it  until  this  year,  I 
can  assure  you  there  is  a great  pleasure  in  popping  the 
cork  and  dispersing  the  fruity  red  wine  in  which  you  are 
about  to  imbibe. 

Oh,  and  what  a pleasure  it  is.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
dramatic,  I must  describe  this  year’s  wine  as  one  of 
remarkable  vintage.  Beaujolais  Nouveau  and  Camay 
Nouveau  are  so  called  because  the  wines  have  only  been 
aged  for  a short  time.  The  result  is  a very  fruity,  yet  tart, 
dry  wine  which  teases  the  senses  and  starts  the  mouth 
watering. 

And  Beaujolais  Nouveau  is  fun.  Whether  you  are  a 
seasoned  connoisseur  or  an  amateur  wino,  Beaujolais 
Nouveau  offers  the  recipient  a chance  to  get  drunk  with 
style.  You  might  say  that  the  nectar  could  make  Madeira 
turn  pale  and  the  comparative  difference  would  be  that  of 
the  gourmet  and  the  gourmand. 

But  I offer  no  excuse  for  my  description  of  the  “Nectar 
of  the  Gods,”  because  you’re  supposed  to  carry  on  that 
way  after  you’ve  tasted  it.  You  might  say  it’s  the  yuppy 
thing  to  do  - which  is  good  enough  reason  for  me  not  to  do 
it.  However,  this  whole  discussion  does  at  least  lead  to  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  what  a Yuppy  really  is. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  a Yuppy  takes  on  the 
recognizable  characteristics  of  a Preppie  but  with  an  air 
of  maturity.  Therefore,  you  really  should  be  at  least  26 
years-of-age  before  you  can  acutally  be  a Yuppy.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  a 24-year-old  can  not  have  all  the  makings 
of  a Yuppy,  however,  he  or  she  lacks  the  necessary  aging 
process  which  provides  the  weathered  look.  Consequently, 
the  24-year-old  can  really  only  be  a Yuppy  In  Training  or 
YIT  as  they  are  more  commonly  known. 

I guess  the  technical  definition  of  a Yuppy  is  a young, 
urban,  professional,  person.  He  might  better  be  described 
however,  as  the  type  of  person  who  drives  a Pontiac 
Phoenix,  and  if  met  at  a stop-light,  turns  toward  your  car 
and  smiles  as  if  a bug  just  flew  into  his  mouth.  At  this 
point  you’ll  likely  notice  his  glasses  are  attached  to  his 
head  with  colourful  strings  which  match  his  argyle 
sweater  and  silk  tie.  Everything  about  him  will  be  of  the 
latest  fashion  and  he  will  be  found  in  the  dictionary  under 
the  word  trendy.  But  you  won’t  find  him  under  the  word 
casual  because  if  there’s  one  thing  a Yuppy  isn’t  capable 
of,  it’s  Casual  Talk. 
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Doug  and  the  Slugs  are  on  tour 


by  Cindy  Povey 

Doug  and  the  Slugs  are 
using  Popaganda  with  the 
hopes  of  Making  It  Work. 

Popaganda  is  Doug  and  the 
Slugs’s  fourth  album.  Pre- 
vious albums,  Cognac  and 
Bologna,  Wrap  It,  and  Music 
For  The  Hard  Of  Thinking, 
went  gold  in  Canada.  At  the 
1984  Juno  Awards,  they  were 
semi-finalists  for  Group  of  the 
Year. 

Their  newest  album  is  typi- 
cal of  Slugmusic  - quick- 


paced, fun  and  danceable. 
Slug  fans  won’t  be  disappoint- 
ed. 

Their  music  style  is  some- 
times reminiscent  of  the  ’50s, 
which  is  apparent  in  Popagan- 
da in  such  songs  as  I’m  The 
One  and  Let  Go. 

Repetition  is  a major  in- 
gredient in  the  album.  Repeti- 
tion of  words  and  beat  are 
used  to  make  their  songs 
catchy,  but  enough  variety  is 
used  so  the  listener  won’t  get 
bored. 

Doug  Bennett,  the  Doug  in 


Doug  and  the  Slugs,  says  their 
style  of  music  is  “attractive  to 
people  who  get  bored  easily.” 

Another  technique  used  ef- 
fectively in  the  album  is 
rhyme. 

Doug  and  the  Slugs  are  now 
on  a Canadian  tour  to  promote 
Popaganda.  From  Dec.  6 to  8 
they  will  be  in  London,  Kitch- 
ener and  Hamilton. 

Popaganda  will  be  released 
on  their  own  independent 
label,  Ritdong  Records,  and 
will  be  distributed  by  A & M 
Records  of  Canada. 


CKVR-TV  has  Honeymooners  marathon 


by  John  Robertson 

Television  fanatics  are 
grouped  according  to  their 
preferences.  Star  Trek  fans 
are  known  as  ”Trekkies,”for 
example.  A special  group  of 
situation  comedy  buffs  will 
have  a field  day  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Dec.  8 when  CKVR-TV 
in  Barrie  will  show  six  consec- 
utive episodes  of  The  Hon- 
eymooners. 

“The  program  is  one  of  our 
most  popular  late-night 
shows,”  said  CKVR’s  program 
manager  Debbie  Brown. 
“We’ve  had  a lot  of  requests 


for  morning  showings  so  we’re 
having  this  feature  as  an  ex- 
periment.” 

The  Honeymooners  was 
among  the  most  popular 
shows  of  the  1950s  and  centred 
on  the  everyday  activities  of  a 
New  York  bus  driver  named 
Ralph  Kramden  (played  by 
Jackie  Gleason),  his  wife  Alice 
(Audrey  Meadows),  his  sewer- 
worker  neighbor,  Ed  Norton 
(Art  Carney),  and  Norton’s 
wife  Trixie  (Joyce  Randolph). 
Although  the  popular  CBS 
program  ran  for  more  than 
eight  years,  “Honeymoonies” 
have  had  only  39  episodes  to 


view  because  only  one  season 
was  taped  by  the  network. 

This  summer,  three  1954 
episodes  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  CBS  ar- 
chives and  were  shown  to  huge 
crowds  in  New  York  theatres. 

This  festival  is  the  second  of 
three  such  programming  ideas 
planned  for  CKVR.  In  Oc- 
tober, a three-hour  Three 
Stooges  festival  was  widely 
viewed.  An  I Love  Lucy  mara- 
thon is  slated  for  December. 

The  Honeymooners  festival 
will  run  from  9 a.m.  to  noon 
and  will  feature  six  of  the 
best-remembered  episodes. 


End  of  the  world  means  free  records 


by  Heather  Ashby 

The  words  “coming  soon  to  a 
theatre  near  you”  flash  across 
the  silver  screen.  This  means 
that  the  movie  advertised  will 
arrive  at  your  local  theatre 
sometime  within  the  next  de- 
cade. Who  has  such  a great 
amount  of  time  to  waste  on 
waiting  for  a silly  movie  to 
come  to  your  theatre? 

The  world  will  soon  come  to 
an  end  and  people  will  be  sorry 
they  squandered  away  their 
time  waiting  for  Night  of  the 
Comet.  The  movie  is  one  of 
those  teenage  films  where 
everyone  has  a great  time 
because  they  are  the  only 
group  remaining  on  earth. 

Even  though  the  film  deals 
with  a select  group,  one  can’t 
help  wondering  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  the  last,  or  second 
to  last,  person  on  earth. 

Suppose  you  and  your  best 


friend  somehow  missed  the 
excitement  of  being  blown  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
you  got  left  behind.  Face 
reality,  it  would  be  quite  a 
shock  to  see  nothing  left  of  the 
world  as  it  is  known,  but 
pretend  that  everything  is  still 
in  tact. 

Think  of  how  many  stores 
you  could  go  through  and  all 
the  records  you  could  get  free. 
Of  course  soon  everything 
would  get  boring  because 
there  would  be  no  one  around 
to  make  new  records  or  design 
new  clothes,  but  it  would  be 
fun  for  a while. 

The  best  part  about  being 
the  last  two  people  on  earth, 
would  be  the  fact  that  you 
could  go  through  other  peo- 
ple’s possessions  to  see  what 
they  were  really  like.  Can  you 
imagine  finding  pink  satin 
underwear  in  Mr.  T’s  top 
drawer?  How  about  one  of 


your  good  friend’s  personal 
journals?  The  things  you 
could  find  out  about  that  one 
person  would  be  fantastic, 
although,  when  you  came  to 
the  part  about  how  much  you 
really  bothered  them,  you 
would  probably  be  angry. 

You  could  eat  all  the  food 
you  wanted  to,  because  there 
wouldn’t  be  anyone  around  to 
see  you  bigger  than  life  itself. 
You  could  eat  for  free  anytime 
or  anywhere  you  wanted  to. 
Picture  yourself  sitting  in 
Maxims  wearing  jeans. 

_For  awhile,  everything  you 
ever  wanted  to  do,  you  could 
do,  but  soon  it  would  become 
tiresome  and  hopeless.  The 
two  of  you  would  begin  to  fight 
and  you  would  get  tired  of 
going  through  everyone’s 
things.  Somehow,  reality 
doesn’t  allow  such  things  any- 
way, so  if  were  the  end  , we 
would  all  be  in  it  together. 


Chatten  entertains 


in  the  nooner  pub 


by  Todd  Mo  watt 

The  Monday  Nooner  on  Nov. 
26,  was  to  feature  Glenn  Chat- 
ten  and  Alexa  Winchell.  How- 
ever two  months  ago  the 
performers  parted  and  went 
their  separate  ways. 

“Alexa  wanted  to  go  back  to 
school  and  we  parted  on  good 
terms”  Chatten  said. 

Chatten  played  alone  at  the 
nooner  and  no  one  was  disap- 
pointed. He  played  several 
Bruce  Cockburn,  Neil  Young 
and  Murray  MacLaughlin 
tunes.  Chatten  also  played 
some  of  his  original  music. 

“I  enjoy  playing  in  front  of 
college/university  type  audi- 
ences like  this,  because  I feel  I 
can  use  the  Cockburn  and 
MacLaughlin  tunes  to  open  up 
the  door  for  my  own  stuff,” 
Chatten  said. 

Chatten  enjoys  singing 
Bruce  Cockburn  songs  be- 
cause he  says  the  music  af- 
fects him. 

“When  I play  Cockburn 
tunes,  emotion  flows  through 
the  speakers  so  the  audience 
knows  that  I’m  not  faking  it. 
The  audience  seems  to  under- 
stand my  feelings  and  they 
know  that  I’m  an  authentic 
individual.  Honesty  has  to  be 
there;  if  you’re  not  being 
yourself  they’ll  notice  that,” 
Chatten  said. 

Chatten  has  been  perform- 
ing professionally  for  the  last 
two  years  and  next  September 


he  hopes  to  cut  an  album  of  his 
original  songs. 

Chatten  frequently  plays  at 
the  Duke  Of  Wellington  in 
Waterloo  on  Thursday  nights. 

“Last  week  I was  doing  a gig 
at  the  Wellington  and  I was 
singing  one  of  my  own  tunes,  I 
Guess  It’s  Alt  Right,  and  this 
guy  came  up  and  asked  for  my 
hat  and  I wasn’t  eally  sure 
what  he  was  going  to  use  it  for, 
he  passed  my  hat  around  and 
he  collected  $22.50  for  the 
famine  relief  fund  for  Ethio- 
pia. The  song  was  all  about 
world  famine  and  this  guy  was 
moved  by  my  music.” 

Chatten’s  songs  try  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Third  World  is 
not  as  far  away  as  people 
think.  Before  he  wrote  the 
song  he  visited  the  Six  Nations 
Indian  Reserve  in  Brantford 
and  that  inspired  him  to  write 
the  song,  I Guess  It’s  All 
Right. 

“I  see  myself  as  a messen- 
ger and  a mirror  trying  to 
reflect  a message  to  the  audi- 
ence. I’m  not  doing  it  for  the 
money  or  the  praise,  I’m 
trying  to  get  my  message 
across,”  he  said. 

Chatten  is  a good  performer 
and  a classy  guy  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  come  back. 

The  reason  that  he  per- 
formed on  Monday  was  to 
benefit  the  nursing  students 
who  had  been  complaining 
that  they  are  not  on  campus  on 
Tuesdays. 


Glenn  Chatten  sings  with  emotion. 
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Afte  a short  briefing  session,  the  teams  pile  into  the  army  trucks  and  go  to  the  survival 
fields. 


others  do  not  speak  at  all.” 


Survival  Game  mimics  real  warfare 


Story  and  pictures 
by  Paul  Webb 


He  took  the  slug  in  the  belly. 
He  folded  up  like  a travel 
alarm  clock  and  hit  the 
ground.  As  redness  spread 
across  his  camouflaged  shirt, 
his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
hours  when  careful  strategies 
were  mapped  out  and  dis- 
cussed among  friends.  His 
now-shattered  hopes  and 
dreams  lay  in  pieces  on  the 
ground. 

He  was  a loser  in  the  surviv- 
al game 

DATE:  Sunday,  July  29/84 

TIME:  8: 20  a.m. 

PLACE:  Larry’s  backyard, 
Oshawa 

It’s-a  beautiful  Sunday 
morning.  The  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  the  temperature  is  20 
degrees  and  there  is  a hint  of  a 
breeze.  The  opening  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Olympic  Games 
were  conducted  the  night  be- 
fore in  Los  Angeles,  but  that  is 
not  the  topic  of  discussion 
here.  The  15  men  gathered 
here  have  something  heavy  on 
their  minds  and  Olympic 
Games  are  trivial  in  compari- 
son. 

, Knotted  stomachs  and  tense 
jaw  muscles  provoke  some 
into  talking  too  much;  other  do 
not  speak  at  all.  Even  drinking 
a few  beers  does  little  to  relax 
them.  On  this  bright  Sunday 
morning,  while  others  trim 
hedges  or  mow.  lawns,  brew 
coffee  or  read  the  morning 
paper, I these  men  are  going 
hunting.  But  their’s  will  be  no 
ordinary  prey.  The  animal 
they  are  hunting  can  fight 
back  with  equal  savagery. 
They  will  be  hunting  other 
men. 

Sometime  after  nine  a.m., 
these  men  will  walk  into  a 
heavily-wooded  area  and  en- 
gage in  pitched  battles  with  15 
others  they  have  never  before 
seen.  They  will  be  playing  a 
war-games  simulation  called 
The  Survival  Game.  Only  one 
of  the  assembled  men  has 
previously  played  the  game. 
He  is  an  18-year-old  named 
Clyde,  and,  relishing  his  role 
of  the  seasoned  veteran,  he 
describes  what  can  happen. 
Everyone  listens. 

Nervousness  is  apparent  in 
the  loud  laughter  at  dumb 
jokes  and  that  they’re  drink- 
ing beer  so  early  in  the 
morning.  At  8:40  a.m.,  the 


men  pile  into  an  assortment  of 
vehicles  parked  on  the  street 
and  head  north  toward  the 
town  Brooklin  where  the  Sur- 
vival Game  survival  fields  are 
located. 

The  Survival  Games  are  run 
by  RLD  Games  Limited  of 
Scarborough,  Ont.  The  partic- 
ular playing  fields  Larry  and 
the  boys  are  driving  to  are 
located  just  north  of  Brooklin, 
about  20  miles  east  of  Toron- 
to. 

I will  be  with  the  green  team 
and  they  will  be  pitted  against 
the  grey  team. 

After  a short  briefing  ses- 
sion, the  grey  team  piles  into 
one  of  the  army  trucks  and, 
leaving  great  clouds  of  dust 
and  smoke,  off  they  go  to  the 
survival  fields. 

The  green  team,  including 
the  field  judge  and  I,  climb 
into  the  back  of  the  second 
army  truck.  The  truck  is  filled 
with  the  smell  of  hot  canvas. 
The  odor  is  impossible  to 
describe,  but  anyone  who  has 
camped  in  a canvas  tent  on  a 
hot  day  will  understand. 

The  truck  bounces  along  a 
deeply-rutted,  dirt  trail  lead- 
ing through  a corn  field.  After 
a ten-minute  ride,  we  come  to 
a steep  hill  and,  with  the 
battered  gearbox  whining  and 
ancient  brakes  shrieking  in 
protest,  descend  to  a small 
clearing.  Two  large  white 
tents  and  picnic  tables  have 
been  set  up. 

The  men  tumble  out  of  the 
truck,  exclaiming  they’re 
lucky  to  have  survived  the 
ride. 

The  grey  team  is  now  being 
led  off  into  the  bush  by  their 
field  judge.  One  member  of 
the  green  team  says,  “An- 
nihilating them  will  be  a piece 
of  cake.” 

After  a wait  of  a few  min- 
utes, while  the  grey  team  gets 
into  position,  we  head  off  into 
the  same  area. 

We  step  from  the  hot,  bright 
compound  into  the  dark,  leafy 
coolness  of  the  woods.  The 
trail  meanders  along  to  a 
small  stream.  Evidence  of 
previous  battles  is  every- 
where. Many  trees,  logs  and 
rocks  are  marked  with  dye.  As 
we  cross  the  stream,  the  wet 
and  slippery  rocks  move  under 
the  uncertain  pressure  of  my 
inappropriate  footwear. 

ir'ariicipaiiis  in  me  game  are 
divided  into  teams  of  up  to  18 
players.  Teams  are  designat- 
ed by  color;  for  example,  grey 


teams  or  green  teams.  All 
members  of  each  team  must 
wear  an  armband  of  their 
designated  color.  The  play 
takes  place  in  a large  field 
(actually  a well-forested  area) 
clearly  marked  by  a colored 
ribbon.  The  indicated  area  is 
about  a block-and-a-half  long 
and  about  300  feet  wide.  None 
of  the  participants  may  step 
outside  the  marked  border. 

Each  player  is  issued  a C02 
powered  air  pistol,  safety  gog- 
gles, a map  of  the  playing 
field,  camouflage  face  grease 
and  40  paint  pellets.  The  paint 
pellets  are  marble-sized,  hol- 
low wax  balls  filled  with  a 
water-soluble  vegetable  dye. 
The  air  guns  have  a ten-shot 
magazine,  but  another  pellet 
can  only  be  put  into  the 
chamber  by  operating  a bolt- 
action  loading  mechanism,  a 
process  that  takes  several 
valuable  seconds  in  the  field. 

Each  team  is  given  a flag  to 
be  placed  in  clearly  marked 
areas  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
playing  field.  Each  team’s 
colored  flag  is  hung  on  a piece 
of  rope  strung  between  two 
trees  and  marked  by  a colored 
ribbon.  The  flag  is  fastened  to 
the  rope  by  a Velcro  fastener. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
capture  the  opposing  team’s 
flag  and  carry  it  back  to 
friendly  territory.  The  field 
judge  then  gives  three  blasts 
on  a freon-powered  horn  and 
the  game  is  over.  As  many 
games  as  desired  can  be 
played,  but  all  playing  must 
cease  by  four  p.m.  There  is  a 
time  limit  of  an  hour  and  a half 
maximum  for  each  game. 

At  the  Brooklin  Survival 
fields,  the  scene  is  one  of 
chaos.  On  an  average  Sunday, 
there  may  be  90  contestants. 
On  this  Sunday  there  are  130. 

A couple  of  the  organizers 
are  sitting  at  a low  table  and 
are  instructing  everyone  on 
how  to  fill  out  the  required 
liability  release  form.  After 
the  forms  are  signed,  pistols 
and  camouflage  grease  are  is- 
sued. 

Men  are  dressed  in  army 
fatigues  and  combat  boots, 
placing  leaves  and  bits  of 
shrubbery  in  their  hats,  taking 

target  practice  at  an  old  piece 
of  Masonite  and  applying 
camouflage  grease  to  their 
faces  and  bare  arms.  I begin 
to  wonder  how  seriously  this  is 
to  be  taken. 

I have  arranged  to  be  taken 
to  the  battle  zone  as  an 


We  reach  the  flag  station, 
and  the  team  captain,  Larry, 
visibly  excited  and  nervous, 
holds  up  a map  of  the  terrain, 
and  with  shaking  hands,  points 
out  where  various  men  are  to 
position  themselves. 

The  field  judge  for  the  grey 
team  comes  on  the  walkie-tal- 
kie and  announces,  “We’re 
ready  at  this  end.  What’s 
keeping  you?” 

“We’re  ready,”  says  our 
field  judge. 

Both  judges  give  three  quick 
blasts  on  their  horns  and  the 
battle  is  on. 

The  field  judge  and  I posi- 
tion ourselves  so  we  will  be  out 
of  the  line  of  fire,  and  still  in 
view  of  the  flag.  Already  we 
hear  shouting  and  the  pop  of 
air  pistols. 

“This  is  a summer  job  for 
me.  I’ve  been  here  three 
weeks.  I had  a Vietnam  veter- 
an play.  Nobody  could  touch 
him. 

“The  average  game  takes 
about  half  an  hour  and  the 
fastest  game  ever  played  was 
two  minutes  and  45  seconds,” 
he  said. 

“I’ve  played  the  game  my- 
self a few  times  and  it’s  a lot  of 
fun.  A few  people  do  get  hostile 
if  they  get  hit  in  the  head  or 
face,  but  it  doesn’t  happen 
very  often,”  Butch  said.  “It 
really  gets  the  adrenalin 
going.” 

As  we  talk,  the  shooting  and 
yelling  grow  louder. 

A member  of  the  green 
team,  Clyde,  has  been  lying  on 
the  ground  beside  a fallen 
tree.  One  of  the  grey  team  has 
silently  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  has  spotted  Clyde.  He 
takes  careful  aim  and  fires.  A 
splatter  of  colored  dye  ap- 
pears beside  Clyde’s  head. 
Jumping  up,  he  spots  his 
attacker  and  charges.  His 
assailant  is  desperately  fum- 
observer.  In  order  to  do  that  I 
had  to  sign  the  release  form 
and  pick-up  safety  glasses  and 
a day-glo  vest.  Anyone  wear- 
ing an  orange  vest  is  not  to  be 
shot  at  (the  Leld  judg*-  ciou  I). 

bling  with  the  bolt-action  re- 
load mechanism  of  his  pistol, 
but  he’s  too  slow.  He’s  shot 
and  taken  out  of  the  game. 

Suddenly  the  area  around 
the  flag  comes  alive  with 
cursing,  running  men.  The 
remnants  of  the  grey  team 
make  a last  ditch  rush  for  the 
green  flag.  They’re  all  blasted 
within  inches  of  the  flag.  A 
member  of  the  green  team 


runs  into  the  area  whooping. 
He  has  the  grey  flag. 

“Where  the  hell  is  the  flag 
station?”  he  screams. 

He  stumbles  into  the  flag 
station  and  the  game  is  over. 
The  green  team  is  victorious. 

Approaching  the  base  camp, 
the  aroma  of  barbecued  hot- 
dogs  assails  our  nostrils.  None 
of  the  men  wants  to  stop  and 
eat.  They  can’t  wait  to  get 
back  into  the  action.  Although 
it’s  cool  in  the  woods,  most  of 
them  are  perspiring  heavily. 

Both  the  grey  and  green 
teams  are  anxious  to  get  back 
into  action.  They  all  decide  to 
head  back  into  the  combat 
zone  for  another  go  at  it. 
They’ll  eat  later.  I decide  not 
to  go  with  them. 

The  ride  back  in  the  Jeep  is 
a riot.  Because  of  the  short 
wheelbase  and  high  ground 
clearance  and  the  heavily  rut- 
ted road,  I am  clinging  to  the 
grab  handle  in  front  of  me  like 
a spinster  clutching  her 
change  purse.  I feel  like  I’m 
being  evacuated  from  a 
M*A*S*H*  unit. 

A plume  of  dust  follows  as 
we  arrive  at  the  main  com- 
pound. Lstagger  into  one  of  the 
buildings  and  hand  in  my 
borrowed  equipment. 

What  makes  a grown  man 
want  to  run  around  in  the 
woods  covered  in  camouflage 
grease  and  crawl  around  in 
mud  and  shrubs?  I don’t  know, 
but  after  viewing  the  Survival 
Game  at  close  hand,  I have  to 
confess  that  the  game  is  a lot 
of  fun  and  I doubt  that  any 
psychological  damage  would 
be  done  to  anyone  participat- 
ing. 

Grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  he 
got  up  from  where  he  lay  on 
the  ground  and  removed  his 
arm-band  and  held  it  up  over 
his  head.  He  was  a loser  at  this 
Survival  Game,  but  would  live 
to  play  another. 


Smile 

A librarian  admitted  to  the 
hospital  for  surgery  got  this 
card  from  her  associates:  “If 
they  take  anything  out,  make 
sure  they  sign  for  it.” 

The  organizers  of  a limerick 
contest  were  trying  to  es- 
tablish the  judging  rules.  It 
was  decided  to  discard  the 
off-color  limericks  and  give 
the  prize  to  the  one  that  was 
left. 
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“Condors”  is  an 
inappropriate  name 


by  John  Robertson 

A few  years  ago  on  one  of  those  CHCH-TV  hockey 
telecasts,  the  Globe  and  Mail’s  Dick  Beddoes  was 
raking  Pittsburgh’s  general  manager  Eddie 
Johnston  over  the  coals.  The  reason?  No,  it  wasn’t 
because  Pittsburgh  had  played  poorly,  in  fact  they 
had  beaten  the  Leafs  that  night.  What  Beddoes  was 
attacking  the  befuddled  Johnston  about  was  the 
name  of  the  Pittsburgh  hockey  club. ..the  Penguins. 

Beddoes  accurately  pointed  out  that  a penguin 
was  an  awkward  little  creature.  It  has  wings,  but  it 
can’t  fly  five  feet.  It  waddles  around  in  the  cold  and 
is  easy  prey  for  lumbering  walruses.  A penguin, 
Beddoes  concluded,  is  hardly  a suitable  symbol  for 
a hockey  club. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  point.. why,  in  heaven’s 
name,  are  Conestoga’s  athletic  teams  called  the 
Condors?  Isn’t  that  name  just  as  ridiculous  9s  the 
Penguins? 

Being  somewhat  of  an  investigative  journalist,  I 
began  my  search  for  the  culprit,  who  so  many  years 
ago  put  this  lamentable  label  on  Conestoga.  I called 
the  Conestoga  Centre  and  Paula  Feddema  picked  up 
the  receiver. 

“Can  you  give  me  a bit  of  history  on  why 
Conestoga’s  athletic  teams  are  called  the 
Condors?”  I asked. 

“I  don’t  have  any  idea,”  said  Paula.  “Dan  Young 
(the  athletics  co-ordinator)  is  the  one  you  should 
talk  to  about  that.” 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Young  wasn’t  in  at  the  time 
and  I was  forced  to  spend  another  long,  dreary 
weekend  wondering  what  masochistic  person  came 
up  with  the  name  “Condors.”  I simply  refuse  to 
accept  the  idea  that  since  the  first  three  letters  in 
the  word  “Conestoga”  are  “c-o-n”,  that  Mr.  X took 
the  name  Condor  because  it  has  a similar  pattern. 

Why  is  “Condors”  so  atrocious?- Well,  for  one 
reason,  the  poor  bird  is  almost  extinct  in  North 
America.  Latest  counts  estimate  that  only  about  30 
examples  of  the  Gymnogyps  californianus 
(California  condor)  are  left  on  this  continent. 

Futhermore,  most  of  the  remaining  Condors  in 
North  America  are  kept  in  protected  shelters.  The 
condor,  it  seems,  has  problems  fending  for  itself. 
The  handful  of  wild  ones  remaining  live  in  tall,  dead 
trees,  or  in  holes  on  cliffs.  The  condor  tries  to 
capture  live  animals  to  eat,  but  its  lethargic  attack 
makes  it  necessary  for  it  to  munch  on  decaying 
carcasses  of  all  types  of  wildlife.  More  often  than 
not,  the  unfortunate  condor  is  poisoned.  This  is  a 
symbol  for  sports  teams? 

Compounding  the  condor’s  dietary  dilemma  is  its 
hideous  looks.  According  to  my  favorite 
ornithologist,  Olin  Seqall  Pettinger,  Jr.,  the  condor 
is  an  ugly  bird.  It  has  “an  orange  or  yellow  bald 
head,  black  feathers,  and  a grotesque  hooked 
beak.”  The  condor  doesn’t  do  much  mating,  either. 
The  average  female  lays  only  one  egg  every  two 
years.  Now,  aren’t  you  appalled  at  the  name  of  your 
colleges’  athletic  teams? 

So,  as  of  this  moment,  this  writer  is  going  on  a 
personal  crusade  to  have  the  name  “Condors” 
changed  to  something  suitable,  preferable  an 
animal  or  thing  that  epitomizes  strength,  agility  and 
the  fighting  spirit. 

How  about  the  Conestoga  Spitfires?  What  about 
Dragons?  Maybe  Cougars?  I’m  sure  you  readers 
have  a few  ideas  of  your  own.  Please  drop  off  any 
suggestions  to  Spoke  and  we  will  gladly  submit 
them  to  the  athletics  department  here  at  the  Doon 
campus. 

And,  most  importantly,  if  you  have  any 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  jackal  who  gave  Conestoga  the  name  Condors, 
please  let  us  know.  You  will  receive  two 
complementary  passes  to  his  public  flogging. 


Only  at  the  foul  line  did  Centennial’s  fast  break  stop. 

Fast  breaks  kill  Condors 


by  John  Robertson 

Speed  doesn’t  just  win  auto 
races  and  track  meets;  it  can 
win  basketball  games  too.  Just 
ask  the  Conestoga  Condors 
whose  Nov.  27  guests,  the 
Centennial  Colts,  blitzed  the 
home  team  for  a 91-56  victory 
in  OCAA  competition. 

After  Conestoga  scored  the 
game’s  first  basket.  Centenni- 
al used  long  passes  and  longer 
passes  to  open  up  a 16-4 
advantage  after  five  minutes. 
The  early  2-0  lead  held  by  the 
Condors  was  the  only  edge 
they  held  throughout  the  con- 

Athlete  of 
the  Week 

Deb  Vries  of  Woodstock  has 
been  named  Conestoga’s  ath- 
lete of  the  week  for  the  week  of 
Nov.  19. 

A member  of  the  women’s 
volleyball  team,  she  was  a 
standout  performer,  in  last 
weekend’s  Georgian  College 
invitational  volleyball  tourna- 
ment, held  in  Barrie.  Even 
though  Conestoga  managed 
only  a fourth-place  finish, 
Vries  played  aggresssively 
throughout  the  tournament  - 
consistently  blocking  oppo- 
nents’ shots  and  acting  as  her 
team’s  main  spiker. 

Currently,  she  is  enrolled  as 
a first-year  student  in  the 
social  services  program  at  the 
Doon  campus. 


Upcoming  games 

MEN’S  BASKETBALL 

Thurs.  Dec.  6 - George  Brown  at 
Conestoga  6:05  p.m. 

Thurs.  Jan.  10  - Niagara  at 
Conestoga  6:05  p.m. 

HOCKEY 

Wed.  Dec.  12  - Sheridan  at 
Conestoga  8:05  p.m. 

Wed.  Jan.  16  - St.  Clair  at 
Conestoga  8:05  p.m. 


Quick  Quips 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  and  that 
is  the  last  time  I’m  going  to 
say  it.”  — Floyd  Smith, 
former  NHL  coach. 


test.  Apart  from  that,  the  Colt 
fast  break  continually  pound- 
ed down  the  court  and  provid- 
ed easy  layups  for  the  visi- 
tors. 

Centennials’s  run-and-shoot 
offence  proved  to  take  the 
starch  out  of  Conestoga,  whose 
players  numbered  only  eight 
because  of  a rash  of  injuries. 
The  visitors  fielded  10  men 
and  left  the  court  at  halftime 
with  a well-earned  42-19  edge. 

Mike  Jovanov,  Centennial’s 
coach,  was  delighted  with  his 
team’s  first  half  effort. 
“We’ve  lost  close  games  to 
good  teams,”  he  said.  “A  lot  of 
players  are  gone  from  last 
year’s  team.  We’re  oh-and- 
four  and  we  could  use  a win.” 

Before  the  final  20  minutes 
began,  Javanov  told  his  team, 
“We’ve  got  nearly  a 30-point 
lead.  Let’s  take  some 
chances.”  That  they  did,  but 
still  managed  to  maintain  a 
35-point  margin  over  Cones- 
toga throughout  the  last  15 


minutes  of  the  game. 

Conestoga  managed  to  play 
Centennial  evenly  in  the  final 
10  minutes,  after  they  were 
able  to  neutralize  the  Colt  fast 
break.  By  that  time  though, 
the  outcome  of  the  contest  was 
no  longer  in  doubt. 

Robert  Nowry  was  the  high 
scorer  for  Centennial,  notch- 
ing a total  of  18  points.  Closely 
behind  Nowry  in  the  scoring 
department  were  Joseph  Coto 
with  16,  and  Patrick  Copps 
with  15.  Conestoga’s  Mike  Jo- 
seph led  both  sides  in  offence 
with  19  points.  Other  top  Con- 
dor scorers  were  Tim  Moer- 
man  and  Andrew  McConnell. 

Conestoga’s  loss  left  the 
basketball  team  with  a regu- 
lar-season record  of  0-2,  and 
also  extended  a current 
month-long  slump  among  var- 
sity sports  teams.  No  Condor 
team  has  managed  a victory 
since  Oct.  28  when  the  soccer 
team  posted  a 2-0  win  at 
Seneca  College. 


Win  pub  tickets! 

Can  you  pick  NFL  football  winners  like  Jimmy  The 
Greek?  If  so,  you  could  win  yourself  a pair  of  pub  tickets 
coutesy  of  Spoke  and  the  DSA.  Here’s  all  you  have  to  do: 
Below  is  a list  of  the  14  NFL  games  to  be  played  on  Dec. 
8,9  & 10.  Circle  the  team  you  think  will  win  each  game. 
Drop  off  your  ballot  in  the  Spoke  mailbox  before  noon  on 
Thursday.  The  ballot  with  the  most  correct  picks  will  be  the 
winner.  The  winner’s  name  will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  beside  the  Spoke  office  on  Dec.  11. 

NFL  Week  # 1 5 
Dec.  8,9  & 1 0 


Buffalo  at  N Y.  Jets 
Minnesota  at  San  Francisco 
Green  Bay  at  Chicago 
Miami  at  Indianapolis 
Seattle  at  Kansas  City 
New  England  at  Philadelphia 
Cincinnati  at  New  Orleans 


Cleveland  at  Pittsburgh 
N.Y.  Giants  at  St.  Louis 
Atlanta  at  Tampa  Bay 
Washington  at  Dallas 
San  Diego  at  Denver 
Houston  at  L.A.  (Rams) 
L.A.  (Raiders)  at  Detroit 


' ■ One  ballot  per  entrant  only.  Any  tie  games  are  disregarded. 
In  case  of  a tie  among  entrants,  a random  draw  will  be  held  by 
Spoke  staff  to  select  the  winner. 

NAME:  

Course:  

Due  to  the  strike,  there  were  no  pools  from  Week  #9  to  Week 
#12. 

Week  #13’s  Winner:  Eian  Campbell 
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Doon  Student  Association 

Board 

of 

Directors 

Meeting 

Wednesday.  Dee.  5 
4:30 

In  Room  1B33 


WANTED 
ZEHRS  TAPES 

We  are  still  collecting  Zehrs  tapes.  Recently  $200.00  was 
donated  to  Mental  Health  Waterloo  Region  for  research. 
Your  continuing  help  is  much  appreciated.  Drop  Zehrs 
tapes  off  in  the  kitchen  in  the  Cafeteria. 


Intramural  Team  of  the  Week 


The  "Dirty  Dozen”  from  the  Contact  Hockey  league  has  been  selected  as  the  "Intramural  Team 
of  the  Week”  for  November  1 9-23. 


ream  members  are:  (left  to  right,  Front)  Steve  Bice,  Scott  Harris,  Randy  Sagan,  Chris  "The  Kid” 
Martin,  (left  to  right.  Back)  Rob  Sage,  Gerry  Frede,  Vic  Peletier,  Shain  Plein,  Jett  Kirkland. 


Record  book 
is  a must 

by  John  Robertson 

Need  a Christmas  gift  for  a 
boxing  fanatic?  Look  no 
further  than  the  new  1984  Ring 
Record  Book  & Boxing  En- 
cyclopedia. No  true  pugilism 
buff  should  be  without  it. 

The  1,067-page  volume 
($29.95  U.S.,  The  Ring  Pub- 
lishing Corp.,  New  York)  is 
loaded  with  a plethora  of 
information  to  fascinate  the 
rabit  boxing  fan.  It  contains 
the  complete  records  of  every 
world  title  claimant  in  each 
division  since  bare  knuckle 
fighting  evolved  into  a sport  in 
the  early  1700s,  all  the  way  up 
to  Marvin  Hagler  and  Larry 
Holmes.  Also  compiled  are 
the  records  of  every  active 
boxer  in  the  world  who  has 
fought  at  least  three  times  as  a 
professional.  So  not  only  does 
one  get  the  details  of  Ray 
Leonard’s  career  but  also  the 
facts  and  figures  of  such 
unknowns  as  Lamont  Haith- 
coach,  Domingo  Alberto  and 
Gift  Xaluua. 

The  1984  edition  has  some 
new  features  that  have  not 
appeared  in  any  other  pre- 
vious Ring  Record  Bobk  since 
the  first  edition  was  published 
in  1941.  Most  refreshing  is  the 
complete  Olympic  section 
which  was  compiled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Box- 
ing Research  Organization. 
Every  single  bout  fought  at  the 
Summer  Games  since  boxing 
was  introduced  as  an  Olympic 
sport  in  1904  is  documented. 

Also  invaluable  to  the  die- 
hard boxing  fan  is  the  listing  of 
promoters,  matchmakers,  and 
boxing  commissions  through- 
out the  world.  So  if  you  want  to 
get  in  touch  with  Marino 
Baldazzi  in  Bologna,  Italy  or 
the  Araneta  Coliseum  in  Que- 
zon City  in  the  Philippines, 
there’s  no  stopping  you. 

Hats  off  to  editor  Herbert  G. 
Goldman  for  coming  up  with 
the  best  Ring  Record  Book 
yet!  The  1984  edition  is  su- 
perb. 


Umpire  needed 

The  Cambridge  Girls  Soft- 
ball  Association  is  looking  for 
umpires  to  officiate  games  in 
the  1985  season.  Age  groups 
range  from  seven  to  16.  If 
interested,  call  621-6432. 


Slumps  continue 


The  Conestoga  Condor 
men’s  basketball  team  com- 
peted in  the  Houghton  College 
Invitational  Tournament  in 
Houghton,  New  York  on  Nov. 
15  and  16. 

Houghton  College  defeated 
the  Condors  in  their  opening 
game,  91-36.  Tim  Moerman 
was  the  high  scorer  for  the 
Condors  with  15  points.  John 
Sachs  and  Geordie  McConnell 
each  scored  eight  points  for 
Conestoga. 

In  the  consolation  finals, 
Conestoga  was  defeated  by  the 
Sheridan  Bruins  90-38.  Moer- 
man scored  12  points  in  the 
game.  McConnell  scored 
seven  points  for  the  Condors, 
and  Sachs  scored  six. 

The  Conestoga  varsity  hock- 
ey team  dropped  their  seventh 
game  in  a row  on  Nov.  17  at 
Humber  College  10-2.  The 
Hawks  of  Humber  led  4-0  after 
the  first  period  and  9-0  after 
two.  Dan  Miller  and  Reg 
Voisin  scored  for  the  Condors. 
• • • 

The  1984-85  OCAA  men’s 
basketball  schedule  finally  got 
underway  on  Nov.  22  for  the 
Conestoga  Condors,  and  it  was 
not  a good  beginning.  Niagara 
defeated  the  Condors  rather 
handily  111-60  in  Welland. 

Niagara  started  very  stron- 
gly against  the  Condors,  and 
eventually  built  a 63-27  half- 
time lead.  The  downfall  for  the 
visiting  team  was  their  inabili- 
ty to  score  from  the  foul  line. 
Conestoga  only  shot  a misera- 
ble 35  percent  from  the  charity 
stripe. 

John  Sacks  was  the  stea- 


diest performer  for  the  Con- 
dors, scoring  17  points.  Tim 
Moerman  and  Mike  Joseph 
scored  10  points  each. 

In  OCAA  hockey  action,  the 
Conestoga  Condors,  it  ap- 
pears, are  headed  for  a long 
season. 

Conestoga  dropped  their 
eighth  straight  game,  this 
time  suffering  a 13-3  drubbing 
to  St.  Clair  on  Nov.  24  in 
Windsor.  The  Condors  fell  be- 
hind early  once  again,  as  St. 
Clair  jumped  out  to  a 5-1  first 
period  lead,  then  scoring  six 
more  times  in  the  second 
period. 

Conestoga  never  gave  up  in 
the  final  period,  however,  as 
they  held  their  own,  scoring 
two  goals.  Mark  Shaver,  Tim 
Orleman  and  Chris  Favacho 
scored  for  the  Condors. 

The  women’s  volleyball 
team  was  entered  in  the  Geor- 
gian College  Invitational 
Tournament  in  Barrie  on  Nov. 
24  and  25,  and  despite  a strong 
performance  by  Deb  Vries, 
Conestoga  could  manage  no 
better  than  a fourth-place  fin- 
ish. 

Against  the  host  team  Geor- 
gian, Conestoga  lost  15-2  and 
15-13.  The  next  opponent  for 
the  Condors,  the  Barrie  Blue 
Bombers  senior  team,  also 
defeated  the  women’s  team. 
Scores  were  15-7  and  15-10.  In 
their  last  match  of  the  tour- 
nament, Conestoga  lost  to 
Canadore  College  15-9  and 
15-9. 

The  tournament  in  Barrie 
was  the  first  action  the 
women’s  team  had  seen  this 
season. 


OCAA  hockey  standings 

MEN'S  HOCKEY 
as  of  November  19.  1984. 


TIER  1 

CP 

w 

L 

T 

GF 

GA 

PTS 

Seneca 

9 

8 

1 

0 

55 

24 

16 

Humber 

9 

7 

2 

0 

59 

42 

14 

Georgian 

to 

7 

3 

0 

76 

56 

14 

St  Clair 

6 

3 

3 

0 

43 

38 

6 

Sheridan 

7 

2 

5 

0 

25 

32 

4 

Centennial 

6 

1 

5 

0 

22 

29 

2 

Canadore  ’ ' 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

15 

0 

Conestoga 

7 

0 

7 

0 

17 

64 

0 

• ■ Strike  exempt  status 

TIER  2 

CP 

w 

L 

T 

GF 

GA 

PTS 

St.  Lawrence  K 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 1 

77 

4 

Loyalist 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

2 

S.S.  Fleming  L 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

St  Lawrence  C 

. 1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

1 

S.S.  Fleming  P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Lawrence  B 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kemptville 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

